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THE REPLY TO FATHER VERNON’ 


ere JOHNSON’S book, Oxze Lord, One 
Faith really needed no reply. It was not a 
challenge, not controversial : it was itself a reply to 
innumerable inquirers who sought to know why he had 
thought it necessary to leave the Church of England 
and seek reconciliation with the Catholic Church. In 
explaining why he had so acted, he made a very simple, 
straight-forward and sincere statement of what had 
happened in his own soul. His explanation is written 
with a very rare courtesy and there is not a word which 
could be seriously interpreted as offensive to his 
Anglican friends. The Rev. E. Milner-White and 
the Rev. W. L. Knox are not satisfied with Father 
Vernon’s explanation. In effect they think ha has 
acted foolishly ; but their object is not so much to con- 
vince him of his folly as to warn the many readers of 
his book from following too rashly in his footsteps. 
This ‘ Reply’ is not studiously courteous nor is there 
the careful avoidance of giving offence which distin- 
guished Father Vernon’s statement. In fact we have 
heard the book curtly described as ‘bad temper, bad 
history, bad theology, bad morals and bad taste ’—a 
severe indictment, but not entirely unmerited. 

Is it good history, for instance, to say that the 
Churches of England and Rome ‘ definitely claim un- 
broken descent from the Apostles through their similar 
ministries (a claim which history, that is to say, fact, 
allows to be equally strong in each case)’? And is 
this good theology ? Inendeavouring to evade the force 
of the argument from Jn. xvii, 20-21: ‘ Father, I pray 
that they may be one’ which is a creative prayer where- 

1One God and Father of All; A Reply to Father Vernon, 
By E. Milner-White and W. L. Knox. (Mowbray and Co. ; 
pp 158, 1929.) 
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by He, God-made-man, made His Church one, and 
did not merely petition that it might be so if God 
thought fit, the writers say that this notion ‘ would 
mean that our Lord was simply God, not God-made. 
man, and therefore subject to the limitations of human. 
ity which made it necessary for him to pray.’ ‘He,’ 
then, who prayed was not the eternal, infinite, ‘ un. 
limited ’ God but—what? The writers have fallen inty 
Nestorianism which, to put it mildly, is bad theology, 

Bad morals: the writers are anxious to minimise 
the outspoken attitude of the Church on Birth-control. 
They begin by arguing that the practice is either con. 
trary to the natural law, or not. ‘If it is,’ they say 
triumphantly, ‘infallibility is not needed to make tt 
wrong ;— illuminating ! We never knew that it required 
an ecclesiastical pronouncement to make a thing 
wrong; in our ignorance we had presumed that in 
questions of the moral law all the Church did was to 
point out in doubtful cases or to lax consciences that 
certain things were wrong. Our readers will hardly 
believe it, but the argument on this subject is led up 
to by a disquisition on the obligation of hearing Mass 
on Sundays! Here again these Cambridge experts 
in ‘ Romanism’ have dispelled the mists of our ignor- 
ance. Hitherto we had thought that the Command- 
ments of the Church stood on quite a different footing 
from the time-honoured Decalogue. Henceforward 
we shall keep the Friday abstinence as strictly as the 
seventh Commandment. 

Bad taste: the theologians and Pontiffs of the 
Church are not men who have been brought up in ‘a 
debating society,’ p. 23, nor have they had a ‘ one 
year’s course of theology.’ On the contrary they have 
been severely trained both as students and as pro- 
fessors, they have been members of various theolo- 
gical Commissions and are in addition first-class 
lawyers. It is hardly good taste then to speak of the 
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Bull of Eugenius IV as ‘ the error of Pope Eugenius * 
or of the Encyclical of Pope Leo as his ‘ blunder.’ 
Nor agdin is it usual to speak of the writer of a parti- 
cularly well-informed Catholic Truth Society Pam- 
phlet as a member of ‘the Roman Catholic under- 
world.” One is reminded of the lawyer whose 
despairing advice was ‘Abuse the adversary’s 
Counsel.’ 

It is impossible here to do more than touch on a few 
points in this strange admixture of ignorance, shrewd- 
ness, special pleading and insolence. In the first 
place we should like to know what the writers under- 
stand by ‘the Church.’ It is constantly referred to, 
but at one time they seem to mean the Church of Rome, 
at others the Church of England; but more often than 
not we seem to be in the presence of the nebulous 
theory, that mysterious ‘ invisible’ Church which we 
had fondly fancied thinking men had long ago con- 
signed to oblivion. Then the writers themselves: 
what are they? They are certainly not Roman Catho- 
lics. Nor do they seem tobe ‘Anglicans.’ Are they 
members of the reformation Church? Hardly, for they 
claim to say Mass, whereas the Reformers put people 
to death for that—though of course they need not feel 
any fear on that score nowadays. 

The writers of this muddled ‘ reply’ will not allow 
that the Church of Christ—not even their nebulous 
Church—is infallible. What then, are we to make of 
this passage: ‘ The only authority in the Catholic 
Church which can ultimately preserve the truth is the 
power of the Holy Ghost to guide theologians in the 
end to a true understanding of the Faith.’ Omit the 
words ‘ultimately’ and ‘in the end’ and you have 
the Catholic doctrine of the Church’s infallibility. 
What then, do the words ‘ ultimately ’ and ‘ to the end ’ 
mean? Another point: ‘ We,’ they say, * our respec- 
tive communions, would agree that the first note of the 
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Catholic Church must be ‘love’’’. We rub our eyes, 
Why did St. Paul take the first four chapters of his 
Epistle to the Romans to prove that the first essential 
was faith? Yet these writers know this perfectly well. 
Why then did they not say it? Whether they realised 
it effectively or not is not for us to say; but, had they 
done so, they would have given away their whole case, 
For if the essential thing, if the keynote to Christianity 
is that ‘sound doctrine’ of which St. Paul is always 
speaking, then the need for an infallible custodian 
and interpreter of it is so evident that it is only the 
wilfully blind who will not see it. 

Once more: who can resist a smile when he finds 
that these doughty champions are so hard put to it for 
arguments that they actually revive Dr. Salmon’s 
threadbare thesis that since a stream cannot rise higher 
than its source, and since in discovering an infallible 
authority you must perforce begin with your own 
fallible reason, you can never find an infallible autho- 
rity. You might just as well argue that because it is 
only your reason—though it is more often your imagin- 
ation—that makes you swear by a certain medical man, 
you are therefore your own physician ! 

Our friends are very fond of amiable sneers at 
Father Vernon’s simplicity in his use of the Bible, 
they talk of him as a ‘ Fundamentalist,’ etc. But the 
ingenuousness with which they themselves have swal- 
lowed the dicta of modern criticism is most engaging. 
For example, Matthew and Luke have absorbed St. 
Mark, therefore their Petrine passages are simply due 
to the very man so distinguished and therefore to be 
accepted with reservations. Again, we are told that 
it is hard to believe that our Lord did really say, ‘ The 
Father and I are one (thing)’ though St. John so 
quotes Him. The reason is one which we presume we 
are to take as the high-water mark of criticism: ‘ We 
do not find the Apostles preaching anything of the 
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sort at the outset. Had He taught this, they would 
have preached it.’ One feels inclined to ejaculate 
‘Q.E.D.’ What would Lightfoot, whom they rightly 
laud, have to say to this, or to their statements about 
St. Clement? 

Every page of this incredible ‘ reply’ bristles with 
statements that challenge and shock by ignorance dis- 
played. For example, one really thought that no 
self-respecting scholar to-day questioned St. Peter’s 
presence in Rome. Yet these Protestant champions 
rival Exeter Hall in their endeavours to throw dis- 
credit on a tradition of which Lanciani says that none 
but a veritable ignoramus would doubt it.’ 

But we must close. We shall be told that we have 
dealt savagely with this little book. But we make no 
apology. Scholarly, reverent criticism we are pre- 
pared to meet on its own grounds; but this book is 
scurrilous. Yet howsad itis! Here are men who for 
some inscrutable reason want to be Catholics without 


the Pope. Why? Can any man answer? One reason 
may be suggested, the one offered to the Donatists 
centuries ago by St. Optatus: ‘ You have never 
grasped what is meant by the Church of Christ ; whence 
all your confusion.’ 


Hucu Pops, O.P. 


2? See Lanciani, Pagan and Christian Rome, English trans., 
p. 212; Garrucchi, Eléments d’Archéologie Chrétienne, i. 
p. 330; Cobern, The New Archaeological Discoveries, 2nd ed. 
1917, p. 520; Wilpert, Le Pitture delle Catacombe Romane, 
Tav. 48 and 252, 1903; Edmundson, The Church of Rome in 
the First Century, The Bampton Lectures for 1911 (I give the 
title from memory). 


De Schismate Donatistarum, i. 10: ‘ Ignoras et quae sit 
sancta ecclesia, et sic omnia miscuisti.’ 
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Ts Catholic Education question has been much 
discussed from many points of view. Religion, 
politics, common sense, all have contributed their 
share. Philosophy also has been by no means 
neglected. Still it appears to me that the purely 
psychological aspect has not yet received adequate 
treatment, and although I do not pretend to be able to 
provide such treatment myself, yet I think it only fair 
that we should never point out a defect without first 
doing our best to remedy it. Therefore, having criti- 
cised, I boldly subject myself to criticism in turn, by 
putting forward some considerations which may serve 
at least as an essay (in the original sense of the word) 
on this all-important subject. 

We have made large sacrifices in various countries 
for our convictions. In Ireland, naturally one of the 
most intellectual countries of Europe, the tempting 
bait of Knowledge was resolutely put aside when 
Faithfulness was at stake. In America and the British 
Empire we are paying for our opponents’ schools as 
well as for our own. Moreover, we cheerfully deny 
ourselves many educational and social advantages 
which are open to those whose theories or consciences 
are easier than ours. For all these sacrifices we are 
bound to have solid reasons to give; to ourselves on 
account of our apparent loss ; to our people, on account 
of the burden laid upon them; to our countrymen, 
on account of our apparent want of patriotism. 
Reasons, to be solid, must obviously go to the root of 


1 We reprint this Lecture, given some years ago in Cape 
Town by the Right Reverend Monsignor F, C. Kolbe, D.D., 
in the hope that it may be of interest at the present moment 
when Catholic Education has become once more a national 
topic, 
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things; and therefore, as Education is the cultivation 
of human nature in ail its extent, we must find our 
reasons in our conception of that human nature itself. 
In other words, our fina] answer to this question must 
be psychological. 

Of course not all teachers, whether Catholic or Secu- 
lar,” are philosophers, nor are they all conscious of the 
influences that have gone to mould their methods of 
teaching. But men are, on the whole, logical. Action 
in the long run follows the course of thought; or 
rather, thought foresees the course of action. The 
Thinkers of one generation are the forerunners of the 
Revolutions of the next,—partly by their instinctive 
sensitiveness for the coming storm, partly by their 
own reaction helping it on. Education, therefore, 
consciously or unconsciously, will infallibly follow the 
line of the prevalent psychology, whatever it is. 

Now Catholic psychology and Secular psychology 
are diametrically opposed. It follows that Catholic 
education and Secular education must be fundamen- 
tally at variance. 

The modern theory of Body and Soul (or absence 
of Soul) practically breaks up the unity of human 
nature, and thus religion is shelved into a corner as 
a thing apart. Religion is regarded as only one of 
the products of sense. Morality is evolved out of 
animal emotions. Almost all logic is induction from 
material particulars. Abstraction and generalisation 
are supposed to spring only from multiplied observa- 
tion. Thus all activity tends more and more to begin 
from below. Their highest thinkers are men of physi- 
cal science, and ‘mere’ philosophy is despised—a 
Huxley being on all points a greater authority than 

21 do not propose to complicate the question by the con- 
sideration of Protestant religious education at all. In so far 
as it agrees: with ours, we rejoice; in so far as it differs, we 
look on it as Secular. 
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a St. Augustine. Even morality is taught from below, 
and the ethereal virtue of chastity is supposed to arise 
from a correct knowledge of physiology. 

By putting together a few psychological notions, we 
can construct a kind of map of human nature, and at 
once see our agreements and differences. In so doing 
I shall to some extent depart from recognized scholas- 
tic terminology, using Secular terms as far as I can, so 
that (our agreement being fully shown) the immensity 
of our difference may be the more visible. 

Beginning then from below, it is obvious that we 
have an organic existence of which we are only partly 
and dimly conscious, in what Bain calls our Systematic 
Sensations, or as the Scholastics put it, the threefold 
functions of the body, Nutritive, Augmentative, Repro- 
ductive. These issue in activities which we call Appe- 
tites and Passions. Thence we rise to the distinct 
Senses, whereby we gather knowledge with the three- 
fold net of Sense-Memory, Perception, and Attention. 
Upon Sense are based the activities we call the Emo- 
tions. Then on the intellectual side of Feeling, par- 
taking of both, we have the Aésthetic faculties, also 
threefold, in Memory, Perception, and Production. 
Upon this again are based the Art-Instincts of our 
nature. And finally rising fully into the region of 
Cognition and Conation (to use Hamilton’s terms), we 
have the threefold powers of Rational Memory, 
Reason itself, and Moral Action. And this rational 
side of our being expresses itself in the activities which 
are called the Intellectual and Moral Appetites. 

Here it would seem we might stop. Man is a 
rational animal, and we have planned both his animal 
and his rational functions. The accepted books of 
Secular Psychology certainly do not give a hint of 
anything beyond. Even up to this we do not agree 
with them, but beyond this there is no question of 
agreement or disagreement, for here we have reached 
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their limit. And of course Secular Educationalists 
follow suit. : If they can train the body, the senses 
and the mind, and can give Culture and Character, 
they have reached the heights of their ambition. They 
have not only no other aim, but they are not even 
conscious that there is any other aim to be had. We 
may take it, therefore, that here their Education stops. 

Well, it is just here that the chief part of Catholic 
Education begins. 

That something vital has been omitted can easily be 
shown to every Catholic mind by the consideration of 
the. virtues which correspond to the mental activities 
we have so far laid down. The Passions are ruled by 
Temperance, the Emotions by Fortitude, the Intel- 
lectual and Moral Appetites by Prudence and Justice. 
These are the four cardinal virtues which go to per- 
fect humanity. So far the Educationalist is right; if 
his education up to this mark is perfect and has a per- 
fect result, he will have produced a perfect man. This 
however, does not satisfy the Catholic. Not because 
we do not aim at perfect humanity, but because we 
know that humanity cannot become perfectly human 
without first becoming divine. In other words, it is 
f only in the light of the Theological virtues that the 
Cardinal virtues can have their perfect work. Every 
Catholic therefore will at once ask, what in our scheme 
corresponds to the virtues of Faith, Hope and Charity? 
This question puts its finger on the main point at 
issue. Secular Psychology, and therefore Secular 
Education, practically ignores the whole siritual side 
of humanity. 

Therefore, to complete our scheme—above Rational 
Memory, which is mainly concerned with the orderly 
conservation of principles, connected but detailed, 
there is the Spiritual Memory which may almost be 
defined as the continuous conscious life of the mind— 
a power which never so fully finds its feet amid the 
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currents of this world as in the life of ‘ recollection’ 
in the presence of God. Above the Reason, which is 
mainly occupied in comparing and arranging things 
from below, there is the Understanding or Intellect 
which looks into the heart of things from above. And 
above the mere rational aspect of moral action, towers 
the spiritual Will, which never finds the fulness of its 
freedom except in the freedom wherewith Christ has 
made us free. Memory is the home of Hope; Under- 
standing of Faith; Will, of Charity. And upon this 
the highest portion of our soul are based those activi- 
ties which form our strongest and most absorbing 
Appetites, Instincts, Emotions, Passions, all in one, 
which we may sum up in one name as the Godward 
Tendency. 

Let us be fully understood. Although this spiritual 
aspect of our nature finds its fullest expression in 
Religion, that does not mean to say that it is absent 
when Religion is absent. We are spiritual beings, 
whether we like it or not; and Secular Education 
ignores the fact. 

It is the more important to remember this in matters 
of elementary education, because the spiritual facul- 
ties seem to awake before the rational. It is a long 
time before the child can reason properly, but it is 
marvellous how soon he shows signs of spiritual in- 
sight. By the lovingkindness of God, a child knows 
how to believe and hope and love before he knows 
how to sin. And under the influence of grace many 
of the Saints have reached a high level of spiritual 
intelligence long before their rational powers had any 
chance of displaying themselves. Ruskin has said, 
‘ Childhood often holds a truth with its feeble fingers, 
which the grasp of manhood cannot retain—which it 
is the pride of utmost age to recover.’ And we can- 
not forget that our Blessed Lord thanked His Hea- 
venly Father because things hidden from the wise and 
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prudent, and the secular, had been revealed unto 
babes. Therefore already in the Infant School we 
begin from above as much as from below. Like 
everybody else, we give our children games to train 
the body, Kindergarten exercises with reading and 
writing to train the sense and art faculties, arithmetic 
to train the reason. To this we also add the cate- 
chism, that the earliest use of reason may go towards 
Almighty God. Yet teaching catechism is not teach- 
ing religion, as some people suppose. It is only 
teaching religious knowledge, which is a very different 
thing. What, then, do we do for the spiritual train- 
ing of childhood? We teach them to live lives of 
prayer. Intercourse with God and with the world of 
grace is interwoven with all the actions of their school 
life, as it ought to be also in their own homes. Child- 
ren take to prayer as easily as ducklings to water. The 
possibilities of the higher life in their innocent little 
souls would astonish those who have never seen the 
experiment properly tried. 

Now this result cannot be attained by an occasional 
half hour’s class. It demands an all-embracing at- 
mosphere, not a perfunctory whiff now and then. For 
this reason our education is much in the hands of reli- 
gious orders—bodies of men and women who, having 
consecrated themselves to God, bear about with them 
a perpetual odour of sacrifice. And there is a special 
further appropriateness here. In the religious life, 
the threefold virtue of Hope, Faith and Charity—and 
therefore the whole spiritual portion of the soul—is 
perfected by the threefold virtue and vow of Poverty, 
Obedience and Chastity. Now let it be observed 
that these are just the essential virtues of childhood. 
The vows of the nun are in all their extent the strict 
obligations of the child; and it is immaterial whether 
we say that the nun must be as poor and obedient and 
chaste as a child, or that the child must be as chaste 
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and obedient and poor as a nun. That we must be. 
come like little children in order to enter into the 
Kingdom of Heaven, reaches both ways; it tells us 
that the spiritua] are childlike, and also that children 
are spiritual. Thus it is our custom to provide our 
children with a kindred atmosphere for their early 
growth. They are spiritual creatures, and we cherish 
above all things their spiritual life. Wordsworth wa 
not merely a poet when he saw the ‘ soul’s immensity’ 
through the child’s ‘exterior semblance.’ ‘ Shade 
of the prison house begin to close’ upon our little ong 
quite soon enough, without secular education comin 
to bang the door of that prison upon them before the 
time. 

Some people may think that the flowery land of 
childhood is leading me to indulge in fancy; so let 
me hasten to other considerations. As a proof anda 
consequence of modern neglect of spirituality, | 
would instance the ever increasing scorn of the ‘ unin- 
tellectual.” Such scorn is wholly unjustified, for secv- 
lar education does not do more than put a polish on 
humanity, sometimes only a veneer. We frequentl 
see quite uneducated men much sounder in their judg. 
ments than others of most brilliant parts; and surely 
soundness of judgment is as intellectual a quality a 
knowledge of the differential calculus. We mus 
never forget St. Thomas’s golden distinction: 
‘Sapientia importat quamdam rectitudinem judici 
secundum rationes divinas. Rectitudo autem, judici 
potest contingere dupliciter: uno modo, secundum 
perfectum usum rationis; alio modo, propter conna- 
turalitatem quamdam ad ea de quibus jam est judi- 
candum.’ (Ila. Ile q. xlv, a. 2). That is to. say, in 
matters of religion, virtue, art, and even science, 3 
man can establish a kinship between his soul and the 
things themselves, and thus attain to a power of judg- 
ment quite equal to that of many a man who has 
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reached his level by mere study. To put it a little 
unphilosophically, a good heart will often make a 
man as intellectual as a good head. St. Thomas’s 
distinction ought to be engraved in letters of gold on 
the walls of every College to give consolation to those 
students whose talents are not equal to their virtues. 
The College examination room does not tell every- 
thing, and in the world’s big examination, in which 
moral and intellectual attainments are more or less 
weighed together, the ‘dull’ student very often de- 
servedly comes out top in the end. 

To give the matter a practical turn towards Educa- 
tion : suppose two teachers apply for a post, one of 
whom has splendid certificates, but, without openly 
violating morality, is utterly careless of religious 
duties, while the other has barely passed his examina- 
tions, but is animated with sterling piety, which should 
we choose? The Secular Board would not have the 
slightest hesitation; nor should we. They would 
choose the former; we should choose the latter. And 
what is more, our choice would be made on intellectual 
grounds. 

I will be so bold as to affirm that saying the Rosary 
is a higher intellectual occupation than reading 
Shakespeare. There are, of course, different ways of 
saying the Rosary; there are also different ways of 
teading Shakespeare. What I mean is that the possi- 
bilities of the Rosary are higher in intellectual results 
than the possibilities of Shakespeare. I have studied 
a good deal; but when I meet a humble lay-brother 
who says the Rosary better than I do, I reverence 
him, without any mock-modesty, as my intellectual 
superior. I might teach him a little in this life; he 
will be able to teach me much in the next. So in the 
same way we do not hesitate to say that a little child 
whose spirit communes with God, lives on a higher 
intellectual plane than any Huxley or Haeckel in the 
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world. This truth impresses itself sublimely on the 
world when a St. Teresa, without any of what the 
world calls education, is raised by the Church to a 
position alongside of the great Doctors of Theology. 
These ate religious truths and experiences, it may be 
said, not philosophical. It may be so, but the Catho. 
lic refuses to draw any distinctive line between truth 
and truth, and persists in acting ‘ as if his religion were 
really true.’ 

It is upon considerations such as these that we base 
our scheme of Higher Education as well. A reference 
to the appended table will show what position we 
assign to the Physical Sciences, to the Arts of Cul- 
ture, to the Abstract Sciences, Logic, Mental and 
Moral Philosophy, Theology and Religion, and how 
we endéavour to evoke enthusiasm, ingenuity, origin- 
ality, character, and (if possible) sanctity, which em- 
braces them all. In fact, this column of the table is 
simply a sketch of a Catholic University. Let a man, 
of course, specialise in any direction he likes, but let 
him remember the essential relations of things and not 
arrogate to himself the results of the higher branches 
while he chooses the lower. A knowledge of Biology 
does not constitute a man a theologian, any more than 
it makes him an art-critic. So long, however, as he 
spiritualises whatever he specialises, he will be second 
to none, for after all he must never forget that the 
highest results of education are always attainable pe 
viam connaturalitatis. 

A living picture of such an Universitas may be taken 
from ideal representatives of the various branches of 
education in the Golden Age of Catholic Culture. It 
will be noted how, as a matter of history, the whole 
ideal received its impulse from the spiritual region 
above—in which St. Francis represents the viam con- 
naturalitatis, and St. Dominic the perfectum usum 
rationis. We have the twin philosopher-theologians 
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St. Bonaventure and St. Thomas—the Seraphic and 
the Angelic. In the region of Art, we have Dante, 
the most spiritual poet the world has ever seen ; Giotto, 
the most spiritual architect; Fra Angelico, the most 
spiritual painter. In Physical Science, no names are 
greater than those of Albertus Magnus and Roger 
Bacon—friars of the same two Orders. And to re- 
present Athletics, we have St. Louis of France, most 
spiritual of warriors, the knight sams peur et sams 
veproche. A very similar list might easily be com- 
piled from the times of the reflorescence of Catholic 
education under St. Ignatius Loyola, himself an un- 
educated soldier, whose conmaturalitas carried him to 
the very summits of wisdom and learning. And in- 
deed, whenever and wherever Catholic education has 
had free course, we need never be ashamed of the com- 
pleteness and perfection of our record. 

It may be said that these are ideals, and indeed that 
the whole scheme is somewhat visionary. The Golden 
Age will not return. Granted; but is not the whole 
Christian life a striving after unattained ideals? We 
do not count ourselves to have apprehended, but one 
thing we do; forgetting the things, that are behind, 
and stretching forth ourselves to those that are before, 
we press towards the mark, to the prize of the supernal 
vocation. Who knows when the touch of God may 
in some special degree wake up the ideal in actuality? 
It is for us to keep the way open before Him. 
Throughout the ages, there is no motto that the Catho- 
lic Church has been more careful to observe than this 
—Thou shalt not shut the door upon any of the ideals 
of humanity. 

Referring once more to our table, we may show its 
completeness and symmetry by one or two further 
considerations. Of course, we are composed of only 
two principles, the material and the immaterial, of 
which the second is the whole form and more than 
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the form of the first. But when St. Paul wants to 
pronounce his most emphatic and all-round blessing, 
he divides us into three :—‘ May the God of peace 
sanctify you in all things; that your whole spirit, and 
soul, and body, may be preserved blameless in the 
coming of our Lord Jesus Christ’ (I Thess. v. 23). 
The same thought reveals to us what a fulness of 
meaning there is in the first verse of the Magnificat. 
Remembering that in Mary the Word Incarnate was 
bodily present, we may understand her to say, ‘ My 
soul doth magnify the Lord—all its powers, nutritive, 
augmentative and reproductive, with their passions; 
all its sensibilities and emotions; all its instincts, 
ideas and desires; all, in every sense of the word, mag- 
nify the Lord on earth; and then, springing up with 
glorious freedom into the very Bosom of the God- 
head, my s#ivit hath rejoiced in God my Saviour.’ We 
may observe also the threefold division running 
through the whole of the third column. We know 
that we are the image of the One God in Three Per- 
sons, by reason of our Memory, Understanding and 
Will—the Memory (the continuity of the soul’s life) 
generating the activity of the Understanding, and the 
Will proceeding from their interaction. We now see 
that this image of God casts its shadow all the way 
down through the various stages of the soul, even the 
body having a kind of memory and understanding 
and will of its own. And yet in our education they 
want us to thrust God into a corner apart. We indig- 
nantly refuse. We have only one life, God-marked 
throughout. We have not pigeon-hole souls, and we 
will not have a pigeon-hole education. 

An anxious question occurs, Do we lose by it? 
Well, do we lose by any sacrifice? If you give some- 
thing to the poor, you are so much out of pocket; but 
isitaloss? Asa rule, generosity is wisdom even for 
this world, as honesty is the best policy; but here and 
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there we find a man who is the richer for devoting all 
his energies to getting and keeping. So, as a rule, 
developing the spiritual faculties mainly has a bene- 
ficial effect on the mind in all its extent, but certainly 
you will find some students beating ours in the physi- 
cal sciences or excelling them in culture, simply be- 
cause they have devoted all their time and energy 
to such attainments. If this is a loss it is one we 
may well bear. Over-development of muscle is a 
deformity ; much more so is over-development of sense 
observation or aesthetic instinct. We may lose now 
and then in a partial test, as we should lose in prize- 
fighting; but we certainly shall not lose in the wide 
test of humanity, if we are faithful to our principles— 
nor shall we lose in the great Final Examination which 
the whole human race must undergo before the Throne 
of God. 

Here, then, we may stop and summarise. Our com- 
plaint against Secular Education is that it is partial 
and defective. If ‘ Council School’ training be all— 
as for thousands of children it is—it barely does more 
than give us cultivated animals. If Culture be the 
limit and the summit, it transforms itself even in our 
grasp, and becomes an object of ridicule instead of 
reverence. Even if Thought be aimed at merely for 
its own sake, it always wastes itself away in the wil- 
derness of doubt. 

We complain, moreover, that the highest and 
strongest passion of the soul—the Godward Tendency 
—the satisfaction of which constitutes the chief bliss 
of Heaven, and the frustration of which the chief 
misery of Hell, is completely ignored and therefore 
undirected, leading the soul practically to as dark an 
idolatry as any Paganism the world has seen. Un- 
directed energies mean spoiled characters. It has 
been well said that one great aim of education should 
be to let no Giotto be lost among the shepherd boys— 
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Secular Education is losing thousands of spiritual 
Giottos to the human race. 

Or, to put it in metaphor—do you bury a seed deep 
because hereafter its roots must go deep? Must we 
therefore altogether immerse the child’s soul in mat- 
ter, because many of its energies are to be fed from 
below? Notso: our growth is from near the surface, 
and strikes up and down simultaneously. Not only 
must the earth bud forth—the heavens must also drop 
down dew. 

Yet we are reluctant to close the discussion without 
some qualifying consideration. Does all this mean 
that we pour unmitigated scorn on the prevalent mode 
of education? Certainly not. To the adherents of 
Secular Education we say : ‘You have a certain theory, 
and a method in accord with it; you yourselves, as God 
made you, are better than your theory ; therefore, since 
you are not in conscious opposition, you often achieve 
results better than your method. But if we with our 
theory were to adopt your method, we should estab- 
lish in our souls a conscious inconsistency which would 
eventually spoil both our religion and the best results 
of our education. Act by all means as you think, but 
leave us free to act as we think. It is a pity we do not 
all think alike; but since we do not, and since all are 
agreed that thought should be free, we ought at least 
not to be hampered in trying to act logically in accord- 
ance with our thoughts. 


F.C. Koxse. 





THE LIBERATOR OF SOUTH AMERICA 
(1783-1830). 


HE minds of students have sometimes been exer- 
cised as to who is the greatest Captain of history. 
Alexander subduing Asia in his short span of thirty- 
three years, Hannibal victoriously crossing the Alps 
and threatening Rome, Julius Caesar over-running the 
then known world, Charlemagne, Saladin, Ghengis- 
Khan, Tamerlane, Washington, Napoleon, all have 
their apologists. 


‘....certant; et adhuc sub judice lis est.’ 
The matter remains undetermined. 


In military genius, in strategy, in constructive 
statesmanship Simon Bolivar was inferior to none of 
these. In patriotism, in disinterestedness, in Chris- 
tian forbearance towards his enemies, in considerate- 
ness for all who depended on him he can have but few 
rivals. 

From the moment that in Rome, on Mount Aven- 
tine, in 1804, he promised his former tutor and friend, 
Father Rodriguez, to devote himself whole-heartedly 
to the interests of his country, he never swerved from 
this determination. Despite his detractors there is no 
evidence of ambition or self-seeking in any of his acts; 
rather do they disprove it. A loyal and faithful son 
of Holy Church we find him ever pointing out and 
following the path of honour and of duty. He con- 
trolled for years the resources of the former Spanish 
colonies which hailed him as ‘el Libefador’ and as 
‘Father of the country’; which voted him time and 
again large personal subsidies, always steadfastly de- 
clined ; and he died without a shilling of public money 
in his possession. Nay, more, nine-tenths of his own 
splendid patrimony had been expended on public 
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needs, though he was still comparatively young, forty- 
seven, and well aware of the sectaries plotting against 
him. On his death-bed he gathered strength to burn 
the papers he held revealing the machinations of his 
opponents lest when he was no more they might occa- 
sion a fratricidal struggle. When a young man enter- 
ing into his possessions he gave in a single day free- 
dom to over a thousand of his slaves. On the eve of 
the decisive engagement at Boyacd in 1819 he was so 
affected by the hardships and sufferings of his troops 
during their passage through the frightful ravines and 
precipices of the Cordilleras that he was ready to sacri- 
fice the fruits of his previous successes if thereby he 
could mitigate their fatigues. He afterwards attributed 
the subsequent victory to the inspiriting exhortations 
to the soldiers of the Dominican friar, Fr. Ignacio 
Marifio, who accompanied him as chaplain. 

Military strategists are even to-day lost in amaze- 
ment at the records of the two hundred engagements 
which he fought, and his numerous adventures 
through the perilous and impassable ridges of the 
Andes. His large-hearted sympathy and prudent 
vision gave him an almost preternatural insight into 
the needs and interests of the peoples whom he direc- 
ted, and the mass of correspondence and documenta- 
tion he has left behind are a mine of wealth for the 
student who would wish to penetrate into the history 
of that time and region. 

Had he lived to consolidate what he had so valiantly 
begun the story of the subsequent revolutions and up- 
heavals in the north-western states of South America 
might never have been told, but now, one hundred 
years after his death, the value of his achievement can 
be perceived, and to estimate this value rightly it may 
be well to take a brief glance at his career. 

Simdn Bolfvar was born at Caracas, now the capital 
of Venezuela, of wealthy Spanish parents, on July 
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24th, 1783. He lost his father in infancy and his 
mother when he was fifteen. His uncle and guardian 
sent him to Madrid to study for the law; he was in 
Paris at the fall of the Directory, November gth, 1799, 
and completed his course in Madrid in 1801, where he 
married an accomplished Spanish lady, daughter of 
the Marquésg del Toro, and with her set off homeward, 
intending to devote himself henceforward to the care 
of his vast estates. Some ten months, however, after 
their landing at Caracas his wife succumbed to the 
plague, leaving him utterly disconsolate ; he cherished 
her memory to the end. 

Seeking to distract his mind, he returned to Europe, 
visiting various countries on the way, and it was then 
he took the resolution to dedicate himself wholly to the 
service of his country, as has been previously related. 
For that end he applied himself to study in Madrid, 
the fruit of which can be seen in the laws and constitu- 
tions replete with wisdom and understanding that he 
gave to the states he liberated. On the journey he had 
assisted in Paris at the coronation of Napoleon in 
Notre Dame, December 2nd, 1804. The disorders in 
Spain following the dispossession of the rightful sove- 
reign and the substitution of Napoleon’s brother, 
Joseph, had influenced the Spanish American colonies, 
unwilling to accept the usurper, to agitate for inde- 
pendence, and Bolivar decided to return to his coun- 
try. Taking the United States on his way he landed 
at Caracas in 1809, where the Governor, who had 
hitherto been wavering, was now resolved to accept the 
French control. Bolivar joined the opposing party, 
who soon recognised in him a born leader of men, no 
small part of the success of the promunciamiento of 
April 1810 in Caracas being due to him, The new Gov- 
ernment despatched him to England to secure the neu- 
trality of that power. The British Cabinet, though no 
way averse to thwarting Napoleon, refused help, but 
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The Liberator of South America 


ave a formal promise of hon-intervention, with which 

olfvar returned home and commenced that valiant 
struggle he maintained for sixteen years with varying 
fortunes until the whole of the Spanish-speaking coun- 
tries of South America had been freed. Bolivia, 
which had been named in his honour, and to which he 
had given a Constitution, declared him its * perpetual 
protector’ in 1826 and offered him at La Paz a crown 
of golden laurels, which he immediately placed on the 
head of his lieutenant, General Sucre, declaring that 
to this soldier the honour was rightfully due. 

In the meantime the sectaries, impatient of his con- 
trol, had engineered disturbances in the northern coun- 
tries, to which, therefore, he retraced his steps. Pro- 
ceeding to Bogota¥ the capital of Colombia, he re-es- 
tablished order, granted a general amnesty, and con- 
voked a National Convention at Ocafia in March, 
1828. Very reluctantly he accepted the supreme 
power on August 27th of that year and held it, at least 
in practice, till his death on December 17th, 1830, at 
Santa Marta, Colombia, the eleventh anniversary of 
the day he had given to Colombia its freedom. His 
last years were saddened by the jealousy and machina- 
tions of the sectaries. A plot to assassinate him failed ; 
the ringleaders were condemned to death by the legal 
tribunals. He intervened, and commuted the sentence 
to one of banishment. 

He had no illusions, as a sentence from his last mes- 
sage to the peoples he had liberated plainly shows: 
‘Me ruborizo. al decirlo, la independencia es el tinico 
bien que hemos adquirido a costa de todos los bienes. 
Estos pueblos caerdn infaliblemente en manos de la 
multitud desenfrenada : 1 confess it with shame; inde- 
pendence is the only good we have achieved, and that 
at the cost of everything else; these countries will in- 
evitably fall into the hands of an undisciplined fac- 
tion.’ But he builded better than he knew. He welded 
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together the Spanish colonisation and what it stood for, 
viz., the preservation of the Catholic faith and the 
drawing into the fold of the native races, not their 
annihilation. It is his glory. 

Bolivia, faithful to his tradition, has always pro- 
tected the religious orders. At the recent sacerdotal 
jubilee of our Holy Father, its President cabled from 
Sucre: ‘As the Catholic head of a Catholic nation I 
associate myself with your solemn celebration.’ 


Francis MontTGoMERY. 
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A NOTE ON O. HENRY 


EFF PETERS is a lineal descendant of Mrs. 
Malaprop; his use of words is even more humor- 
ously mal 4 propos. The introduction of malapropisms 
is a device much favoured, for obvious reasons, by the 
authors of humorous literature, and in skilful hands 
it can result in a high form of wit. In creating Jeff 
Peters, O. Henry, for example, surpassed Sheridan 
himself and gave us an even finer subtlety of wit. 

It is to be noted, in passing, that when a malaprop- 
ism is not obvious, it fails to be funny; it fails even 
to be remarked as a misuse and tends to become ac- 
cepted in its erroneous or distorted sense. If a 
panegyrist is reported to have ‘ larded his subject with 
a nice derangement of epitaphs,’ the substitution of 
words of common speech similar in sound but not in 
sense is sufficiently obvious to be amusing. But when 
the substitution is not recognized, ignorance eliminates 
the sense of the ridiculous. We are not, in short, 
amused. Thus it is not everyone who will appreciate 
the humour of ‘ fussily decency averni.’ 

It is curious to remark how frequently a sense of 
humour, and from another point of view even an appre- 
ciation of wit, is the result of a rather snobbish sense 
of superiority. When a man slips on a banana skin, 
the cream of the joke goes to his fellow-man who has 
not slipped but remains proudly upright. A sense of 
superiority, physical or mental, is a normal condition 
in the appreciation of humour. A provincial accent 
is most amusing to him who speaks according to the 
conventional and arbitrary canons of good diction. 
Macaronic verses are appreciated only by the intelli- 
gentsia. (There are some who even find food for 
humour in hearing a soft pronunciation of the guttural 
consonant in that word. On such small commons may 
humour thrive !) 
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The above digression may perhaps be forgiven on 
the grounds that O. Henry is best known as a humorist 
and a wit. He is both superlatively, and it is not 
everyone who is capable of seizing the finer points of 
his subtlety. Yet none need go empty for all that; it is 
not only the master chess-player that enjoys Alice 
Through the Looking-Glass. But he is not merely 
a wit. Like many another writer, he lightly veils 
by his literary skill a more serious purpose. It is 
the sugar coating that makes palatable a bitter pill— 
so palatable, indeed, that the pill may be swallowed 
without effect! He is the clown in the circus thrash- 
ing the villain to the hilarious satisfaction of the crowd, 
who do not pause to think that perhaps both the vil- 
lainy and the thrashing are grim realities. His clown- 
ing is So exquisite that even the villain himself is per- 
haps deceived. In another sense, too, he is not merely 
awit. This master of the short story strikes many a 
chord ; love, courage, loyalty, tragedy, pathos—especi- 
ally pathos, all these are the themes on which his 
genius works. But, grave or gay, there is often a 
deeper purpose within the story than the mere rousing 
of atransient emotion. For Dickens himself was not 
more deeply conscious of current social evils than was 
O. Henry. The murder is out. We propose the 
American story-teller as an earnest social reformer. 

Jeff Peters is a character who, like Mrs. Malaprop, 

rovides a feast of wit for many and of humour for all. 
He is typical of O. Henry’s genius, yet typical only 
in the limited sense that Mrs. Gamp or the Night 
Watchman are typical of the many-sided genius of 
their creators. His creator has fashioned him well for 
his purpose. This mountebank, this silver-tongued 
rogue, this plausible cheat with a curious conscience, 
is none the less an attractive and somewhat lovable 
rascal—made so with deliberate genius. The roguery 
is not whitewashed—the author is too clever for that— 
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but by comparison with it, another class of uglier 
roguery is shown up in all the criminal blackness of 
its villainy. A quotation will form the best explana- 
tion, though the words are actually out of the mouth 
of Buck Skinner, Jeff’s sometime partner in graft: 

‘You see before you two grafters from Grafters- 
ville, Grafter County, Arkansas .. . . We’ve grafted 
a dollar whenever we saw one that had a surplus look 
to it. But we never went after the simoleon in the 
toe of the sock under the loose brick in the corner of 
the kitchen hearth. There’s an old saying you may 
have heard—“‘‘ fussily decency averni’’—which means 
its an easy slide from the street-faker’s dry-goods box 
to a desk in Wall Street. We’ve took that slide, but 
we didn’t know exactly what was at the bottom of it. 
Me and Pick ain’t Wall Streeters like you know ’em. 
We never allowed to swindle sick old women and work- 
ing girls and take nickels off the kids.’ (The Tem- 
pered Wind). 

This is the recurring burden of the Jeff Peters 
stories. Even though one may miss the occasional 
witty misuse of the classics and the malappropriation 
of epithets in which Jeff revels, the bitter irony of the 
comparison or the author’s acute consciousness of the 
evil can scarcely pass anyone unremarked. Using the 
mountebank as his mouthpiece, he enunciates his 
view : 

* ** There are two kinds of grafts,’’ says Jeff, ‘‘ that 
ought to be wiped out by law. I mean Wall Street 
speculation and burglary.”’ 

*** Nearly everybody will agree with you as to one 
of them,”’ said I with a laugh. 

‘“* Well, burglary ought to be wiped out too,”’ said 
Jeff, and I wondered whether the laugh had been re- 


} dundant.’ (7e Man Higher UP.) 


There is no need to labour the point. O. Henry’s 
books are worth a second or a third reading : who reads 
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again let him understand, let him realise the author's 
cold, clear vision of naked truth that often enough lies 
clothed and hidden under the habiliments of snobbery 
and convention. ‘ Now you ought to be wise, but you 
ain’t. You’ve got New York wiseness, which means 
that you judge a man by the outside of his clothes. That 
ain’t right. You ought to look at the lining and seams 
and the button-holes.” 

‘ New York wiseness ’ is not confined to New York, 
and there is no drought nowadays in ‘ watered stock.’ 

O. Henry sees with unusual clarity the possible and 
actual evils of high finance, and he sees not merely the 
one aspect of it exhibited in the brigands of Wall 
Street. He brings to the fore, for example, the evils 
resulting from the underpaying of shop girls. The 
following is from An Unfinished Story : 

I dreamed that I was standing near a crowd of pros- 
perous-looking spirits, and a policeman (angel) took 
me by the wing and asked if I belonged with them. 

‘Who are they?’ I asked. 

‘Why,’ said he, ‘they are the men who hired work- 
ing girls, and paid ’em five or six dollars a week to 
live on. Are you one of the bunch?’ 

‘Not on your immortality,’ said I. ‘ I’m only the 
fellow that set fire to an orphan asylum, and murdered 
a blind man for his pennies.’ 

There are a dozen stories to drive home the denun- 
ciation, and occasionally, as in the introduction to The 
Third Ingredient, the same theme is illustrated gratui- 
tously and almost unnecessarily as far as the tale is 
concerned. 

Another social abuse held up to scorn is the bribery 
and corruption alleged to exist sometimes amongst the 
U.S. police. It appears in various contexts. For 
example : ‘Old Badville-near-Coney ’ (New York, of 
course) ‘is the ideal burg for a refined piece of piracy 
if you can pay the bunco duty,’ says Jeff. ‘ Imported 
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grafts come pretty high. The custom-house officers 
that look after it carry clubs, and it’s hard to smuggle 
in even a bib-and-tucker swindle to work Brooklyn 
with unless you can pay the toll.’ In Past One at 
Rooney’s the sordid financial deal between the cop and 
the woman of the streets is far less palatable; but the 
influence of gang leaders over the arm of the law, 
stated baldly in this and in more than one other story, 
though possibly less unsavoury is far more submer- 
sive of civic rights and justice. He is not afraid to 
attack the highest functionaries of the state. * What 
I wanted you to do is to go to Washington and dig out 
this appointment for me. I haven’t no ideas of culti- 
vation and intrigue. I’m a plain citizen, and I need 
the job. I’ve killed seven men; I’ve got nine child- 
tren; I’ve been a good Republican ever since the first 
of May; I can’t read nor write, and I see no reason 
why I ain’t illegible for the office .. . . I will give you 
preliminary $1000 for drinks and bribes and carfare 
to Washington. If you land the job, I will pay you 
$1000 more, cash down, and guarantee you impunity 
in boot-legging whiskey for twelve months.” (The 
leopard does not easily change his spots.) 

It is to Jeff that the offer is made, and he accepts 
it. He says to his pal Andy: ‘ Now Andy, for the 
first time in our lives we’ve got to do a real dishonest 
act. Lobbying is something we’ve never been used 
to; but we’ve got to scandalise ourselves for Bill 
Humble’s sake. In a straight and legitimate business, 
we could afford to introduce a little foul play and 
chicanery, but in a disorderly and heinous piece of 
malpractice like this, it seems to me that the straight- 
forward and above-board way is best. I propose that 
we hand over $500 of this money to the chairman of 
the National Campaign Committee, get a receipt, lay 
the receipt on the President’s desk and tell him about 
Bill. The President is a man who would appreciate a 
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candidate who went about getting office that way in- 
stead of pulling wires.’ 

‘Andy agreed with me.. . . but the hotef clerk told 
us that there was only one way to get an appointment 
in Washington, and that was through a lady lobbyist.’ 
The whole story, 7he Hand that Riles the World, is 
illuminating. 

One could proceed to point out his caustic exposure 
of the ghoulish land-sharks, or his ruthless condemna- 
tion of vile housing conditions and extortionate rents. 
But perhaps sufficient has been said to indicate 0, 
Henry’s consciousness of the social evils of his time 
and the methods of exposure adopted by him. He 
knew that noisome weeds like these flourish best in the 
dark, and that they wither and die in the light of day. 
As far as he was concerned there was no society to 
which he could appeal save to public opinion. Reli- 
gion, as he knew it, was a graft. In the 7ale of a 
Tainted T enner there is a typical passage. The tale 
is told by a ten-dollar note : 

“What is a church?’ I asked. 

“Oh, I forgot,’ says the twenty, ‘ that I was talking 
to atenner. Of course you don’t know. You’re too 
much to put into the contribution basket, and_ not 
enough to buy anything at a bazaar. A church is—a 
large building in which penwipers and tidies are sold 
at $20 each.’ 

Even if our proposition is a true one, O. Henry (or 
William Sidney Porter, to give him his true name), 
may not perhaps have been completely effective as a 
social reformer. Americans should be able to judge 
whether any improvement in social condition is mani- 
fest since his time. (He died intg1o). For our part 
we believe that he would have been more effective as 2 
reformer if he had not been so supremely effective as 
a story-teller. 

Hizary Carpenter, O.P. 
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LOUIS VEUILLOT AND PAPAL ROME 


iow restoration of the Papal sovereignty, which 
was happily brought about last year, brings to 
mind the name of one whose voice was amongst the 
few in Europe to be raised in sincere and unwavering 
defence of the Holy See throughout the troubled 
years of Italian unification. In an age when the flock 
seemed to be denying Peter, as Peter had once denied 
his Lord, the ardent crusadership of Louis Veuillot 
would have sufficiently distinguished an otherwise ob- 
scure person; but Veuillot, a man of humble origin, 
self-educated and self-made in his professional. career, 
has been appreciated as the greatest journalist, and 
one of the most extraordinary personalities, of the 
nineteenth century. 

He was twenty-five years of age, and had been 
engaged for eight years in political journalism, when 
a seemingly chance visit to Rome in 1838 led to his 
conversion to Catholicism. Now for the first time he 
found a field for the enthusiastic exercise of his 
talents. Rome had cast her spell on him and, on re- 
turning to Paris, he vowed himself to the service of 
the Pope and of the Church. Under his direction 
the Univers, from being an unknown and unimpor- 
tant journal, became the organ of an articulate Catho- 
lic party fighting the anti-clericalism of the reign of 
Louis-Philippe. Under the Second Empire it stood 
out as the relentless critic of free thought and religious 
liberalism, and most of all as the champion of the 
Temporal Power of the Papacy, already menaced by 
the Franco-Piedmontese victories of 1859 over 
Austria, and the subsequent annexation by Victor 
Emmanuel II of Romagna. In the following year 
the Univers was suppressed by the government of 
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Napoleon III for having published the papal encyeli- 
cal Mullis certe, denouncing this threat to the inde- 
pendence of the Papal See. 

Veuillot’s first act was to hasten to Rome and cast 
himself at the feet of the Holy Father. He heard 
from the lips of the persecuted Vicar of Christ the 
consoling words: ‘ Beati qui persecutionem patiuntur 
propter justitiam,’ and his prayer was: ‘O Dieu..., 
soyez béni de m’avoir appelé dans votre Rome, de 
m’avoir révélé ses parfums, d’avoir ouvert mon intel- 
ligence 4 sa parole, d’avoir purifié et illuminé mes 
yeux dans sa lumiére.’ The fruit of this pilgrimage, 
and of a subsequent visit to Rome in 1862, he gave 
to the world in the two volumes of his Parfum de 
Rome, for which Pius IX thanked him, and on the 
success of which he congratulated him, in a personal 
letter. It was with suchiwritings as this, and a flood 
of pamphlets, that Veuillot filled in the seven years 
which elapsed before he obtained, in 1867, permission 
to resume publication of the Umxivers. In this last 
year appeared his Odeurs de Paris, by which he is 
perhaps better known—a kind of counterpart to the 
earlier work; but it is the Parfum de Rome which 
especially demands our attention in these pages and 
which, indeed, makes such fascinating reading to-day. 

In form a collection of articles short and long, 
grouped loosely together under various headings, it 
might very well have taken one of these headings, 
Promenades et Causeries, for its title. And yet no 
pilgrim walked the streets of Rome with such sensi- 
tiveness to the spiritual significance of ‘ The City,” or 
discoursed with such passionate enthusiasm of her 
history, her monuments, her sacred pageantry, her 
daily life. The book is indeed redolent of the per- 
fume of Rome, captured and distilled in the mind of 
a great writer and a great Catholic apologist. Not 
unfittingly, Veuillot adopted for his matter a lyrical 
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Louis Veuillot and Papal Rome 


rhythm and a division, sometimes artificial, into short 
paragraphs, which give his essays the effect of poems 
in prose. Yet he never declines into the romantic, 
and, what is most pleasing to English readers, never 
sins against the virtue of humour, though his salt has 
naturally the flavour of satire and irony, rather than 
of paradox and pure jest. He is full of epigrams, 
which one tires oneself in committing to paper until 
one realises that the book itself is the only satisfactory 
record one can have of all these good things. 

Most interesting to us to-day are those parts of the 
book in which Veuillot deals with: the ‘ Roman Ques- 
tion’ of his day. For him, of course, there was no 
Roman Question, yet there is a sense’ in which it may 
be said that the Roman Question existed in Veuillot’s 
day, and ceased to exist in any but a euphemistic 
sense when the solitary shot was fired into the Vatican 
in 1870. Jtalia locuta, causa finita. Until then there 
had always been room for debate between the apostles 
of Roma capitale and the Catholic world, but unfor- 
tunately there were too few spokesmen for the latter. 
For too many, the question was at the best a political 
one, to be discussed in the light of national interests 
and liberal principles. Veuillot stands out as one 
who dealt with, and dismissed, that question in the 
light of supra-political principles and in terms of the 
supernatural character of the Church :— 

‘J’achéve de lire divers écrits sur ce que 1’on appelle La 
question romaine; question de savoir si l’Eglise est de 
Jésus-Christ, et au fond, si Jésus-Christ est Dieu; et au 
fond encore, s’il y a un Dieu. Car les principes moteurs de 
cette guerre au temporel du Pape sont |’hérésie et le doute, 
et derriére, 1|’athéisme.’ 


Veuillot was one of the few claiming to speak in 
the name of Catholicism whose support the Pope 
could accept without misgivings. The most complete 
divorce from political considerations governed the 
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whole of his career as a Catholic journalist and dic. 
tated the withdrawal of his support from the Imperial 
régime when the policy of non-intervention was de. 
cided upon :— 


‘ En conservant |’intégrité du domaine temporel le Saint. 
Pére défend la propriété du monde catholique, pro 
pricté instituée par le peuple chrétien pour la garantie 
d’une indépendance nécessaire 4 la religion du peuple 
chrétien. . . . Lorsque le Saint-Pére sollicite un peuple 
chrétien a le defendre, il demande 4 ce peuple de défendre 
ce qui est a lui.’ 


Some of his best scorn is reserved for the hypocrisy 
of the catholique libéral, French or Italian, clerical or 
lay :— 

‘Je n’ai pas encore parlé de mon ami Ercole, |’aigle des 
Romagnes. C’est un Coquelet italien et catholique. Il 
croit en Dieu et en I’Italie ‘une et libre.’ Il confesse 
l’Eglise et le Piémont; il attend tout du Pape et du roi 
Victor-Emmanuel, Comme patriote, il veut absorber sa 
patrie dans l’Italie faite a la taille du Piémont. Comme 
catholique, il veut placer |’Eglise en l’air, afin qu’elle soit 
débarrassée du monde, et le monde d’Elle, et que tout aille 
bien.’ 

Ercole, Italian and Catholic, and Coquelet, French 
and libre penseur, are Veuillot’s official contradic- 
deurs in the running debate. Their slogan, borrowed 
no doubt from Cavour and not vica versa, is: 
‘L’Eglise libre dans 1’ Etat libre,’ and to this Veuil- 
lot rejoins :— 
* Le malheur est que ces deux libertés ne sont pas la méme 
liberté . . . . Allez au fond de 1’Etat, et vous verrez sans 
peine que |’Etat se prétend Dieu . . . . A quoi se peut 
réduire la liberté de l’Eglise devant les droits de 1’Etat 
Dieu? . ... Si vous disiez : ‘‘ L’Eglise libre dans un peuple 
libre,’’ je le dirais avec vous . .. . La liberté du peuple et 


la liberté de |’Eglise ne se séparent point. Eglise et peuple 
sont libres en méme temps.’ 


What, in the midst of these wranglings, and under 
the threat of misfortunes already tasted, were the 
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Louis Veuillot and Papal Rome 


thoughts of the Sovereign Pontiff himself? Veuillot 
records the ipsissima verba of Pius [X, spoken at a 
private audience which he was accorded :— 

‘Si un souverain trés puissant venait dire au Pape: 
Payez-moi plusieurs millions! le Pape, pour éviter de plus 
grands malheurs, se laisserait dépouiller, demandant & Dieu 
de n’exiger pas plus tard du spoliateur un compte trop 
sévére ... . Mais quand on dit au Pape: Livrez-moi une 
Ame! toute la force du monde ne saurait obtenir son con- 
sentement.’ 


and he goes on to say :— 

‘ Le Saint-Pére croit 4 une catastrophe signalée, et cette 
catastrophe sera dans l’histoire une démonstration de la 
divinité de |’Eglise.’ 

Rome had already, in 1848, been in the hands of 
Mazzini and the mob. But the temporal Power is 
not the Papacy. The one may disappear, the other 
cannot fail. Veuillot believed that the threatened 
catastrophe was but the beginning of a new and great 
era for the Papacy :— 

‘ Et ce que je veux dire—car je ne prétends rien savoir 
de la durée ou de la fin du monde, et l’on peut voir un jour 
descendre de cheval, sur cette place, un Charlemagne aussi 
bien qu’un Attila; ce que je veux dire, c’est bien qu’il 
faudra rebatir 4 cette place le Vatican, ou périr.’ 


Here, and in the following passage, we have the ex- 
pression of the extraordinary vision of this critic :— 


‘ Quand on regarde ce vaste travail de Dieu pour la 
transformation du monde paien, et quand on voit |’ceuvre 
encore inaccomplie, comment croire que de tels préparatifs 
n’aient eu d’autre but, méme ici-bas, qu’une courte vic- 
toire? Il semble que Dieu a élevé Je genre humain pour 
de plus longues destinées; et !’on prédirait plus volontiers 
qu’aprés ce triomphe imminent du Césarisme et du Pro- 
testantisme, César finira par promulguer le concile de 
Trente dans les pays aujourd’hui protestants.’ 


It is vision in which optimism and realism go hand in 
hand. 
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Writing ten years before the fall of Rome, he was 
not content to look for the justification of his optimism 
in the events of even so remote a year as 1929. Musso- 
lini is perhaps neither an Attila nor a Charlemagne, 
but he has ‘ rebuilt’ the Vatican rather than see Italy 
perish. The ways of God are not our ways, but we 
may well ask ourselves which Caesar will come to pro- 
mulgate the decrees of the Council of Trent in the 
Protestant countries of the world. For, in the ulti- 
mate analysis, Veuillot’s optimism needs no justifica- 
tion in results; it is justified in its principle : ‘ La con- 
science du genre humain sait que Dieu est le plus 
grand personnage de l’histoire humaine.’ And grate- 
ful for so profound a subject for meditation, we may 
take leave of a great writer and a great book. 


J. K. L’ Estrance. 
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DID SAVONAROLA DISOBEY THE POPE? 


T is generally recognised that the conflict between 

Alexander VI and Savonarola was political rather 
than canonical; that political reasons more than zeal 
for the welfare of the Church and the salvation of souls 
dictated every move made by Alexander in his deal- 
ings with the Friar; and, furthermore, that the 
Pope’s mind had been poisoned by the false accusa- 
tions and _ slanders of Savonarola’s implacable 
enemies, Both men were strong characters. They 
clashed, and the general opinion obtains that Savon- 
arola flatly disobeyed the commands of the Supreme 
Pontiff. Savonarola has been pilloried by some writers 
as the unique example of grave disobedience to the 
Vicar of Christ, since no one except heresiarchs ever 
dared to flout Papal commands as he did yet die in 
communion with the Holy See. But others are con- 
vinced that the Friar did not disobey, and therefore 
he neither incurred nor deserved censure. We shall 
examine the question as briefly, yet as fully, as pos- 
sible, and shall confine ourselves strictly to the query : 
Did Savonarola disobey the Pope? 


I 


On May 22nd, 1493, Savonarola had obtained a 
Brief from Pope Alexander VI, by which the Priory 
of San Marco was separated from the Congregation 
of Lombardy and given an independent existence 
under the immediate jurisdiction of the Master- 
General of the Order." Savonarola asked for this 
separation that the work of reform he had set himself 
to bring about might begin in San Marco itself where 
he was Prior. Things went well for a time, but the 
preaching of Savonarola, his fierce denunciation of 


1 Cf. Villari, La Storia di Girolamo Savonarola e de Suoi 
Tempi, Vol. 1, Appendice xlii-xliv (Firenze, 1910). 
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irreligion and vice, his stern attitude towards 
Charles VIII of France, whom Lodovico Sforza, 
Duke of Milan, had invited to invade Italy, then the 
Alliance between Charles and the Florentine Repub- 
lic on November 24th, 1494 (an alliance Savonarola 
was credited with having promoted) and the refusal 
of the Florentine Republic to break with Charles and 
join the League of Italian States established on 
March ist, 1495, by Alexander VI, the Emperor 
Maximilian, the King of Spain, as the Lord of 
Naples, and Lodovico Sforza, who had changed his 
policy (a refusal Savonarola was credited with having 
urged and strengthened) brought about a change. The 
opponents of the Alliance, the Palleschi who favoured 
the Medici, the Arrabbiati who were opposed to the 
new form of popular Government, and the Compag- 
nacci, the loose livers of Florence, who hated Savon- 
arola’s moral reformation, determined to get rid of 
him. Lodovico Sforza and his brother, Cardinal 
Ascanio Sforza, were the ring-leaders in the plot, and 
Ascanio wrote to his brother that ‘he had obtained 
Alexander’s promise to call Fra Girolamo to Rome 
and appoint another superior in San Marco.’* Nardi 
and Landucci confirm this statement,* and Alexander 
acted. For the sake of clearness we shall give his 
commands in their order; there were four of them. 
First. By a Brief dated July 21st, 1495, Savonarola was 


ordered to go to Rome that the Pope ‘ might confer with 
him and learn what it was God’s pleasure he should do.’ 


Second. By a Brief dated September 8th, 1495, Savon- 
arola was forbidden to preach until his case had been tried 


2 Archivio Storico Italiano. Nuova Serie. Tome xviii, p. 10, 
cf. Il Vero Savonarola e tl Savonarola di L. Pastor. By Pro- 
fessor Luotto (Firenze, 1900, pp. 442-443), and the long note, 
PP. 442-444, especially. 

8 Nardi, Istorie della Citté di Firenze, Vol. 1, p. 73 (Firenze, 
1888). Landucci, Diario Fiorentino, p. 97 (Firenze, 1893); 
cf. Marchese, Sunto Storico, p. 172, sqq. 
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rds and judgment pronounced by (Blessed) Sebastian Maggi, 
za Vicar-General of the Congregation of Lombardy. San 

: Marco was again united with the Congregation of Lom- 
rv bardy. 
- . Third. By a Brief dated October 16th, 1495, San Marco 
wer was permitted to retain its independence, and the command 
sal of the previous decree was revoked and annulled. But 
nd Savonarola was again forbidden to preach, There was no 
on condition whatever; the prohibition was absolute. 
ror Fourth. By a Brief dated November 7th, 1496, addressed 
of to the Priors and religious of sixteen Dominican houses, 
his Alexander VI established a new Congregation or group of 
ng . Dominican houses to be known as ‘the Tuscan-Roman 
h Congregation of the Order of Preachers.’ The Congrega- 

e tion of San Marco, of which Savonarola was Vicar- 
ed General, was dissolved, and the Priory of San Marco, of 
he which Savonarola was Prior, was incorporated into the 
ig newly-formed Tuscan-Roman Congregation. A  Vicar- 
n- General of this new Congregation would be appointed whom 

f d the Priors and religious of the sixteen houses were to 
o recognize and obey as their lawful superior. All the Priors 
ial and religious of these houses were commanded ‘collec- 
nd tively and individually, whatever their status, condition, 
ed dignity or office, in virtue of holy obedience and under pain 
ne of excommunication latae sententiae, not to dare or pre- 
di; sume to contradict or impede these Our letters, directly 
. d or indirectly, by themselves or by others, in any manner 
ler whatsoever under any colour or pretext.’ ¢ 
11S 

These were the commands given by Alexander VI, 
ai but while the first, second, and third were imposed 
ith upon Savonarola by name as personal precepts, the 
0.” fourth command was not. His name is not mentioned 
yn- in the Brief Reformationi et augmento of Novem- 
ied ber 7th, 1496. He and the religious of San Marco 
10, were in exactly the same position as the Priors and 
rO- religious of the other fifteen houses to which the Brief 
te, was sent. Furthermore, neither Savonarola nor any 
" other Prior or religious was commanded Zo do anything 
3) 5 *The text of the Brief is given in Villari, op. cit., Vol. I, 
Append., pp. cxliv-vii. 
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to effect the union of the different houses and thus 
form the new Congregation. He and all the other 
Priors and religious were ordered ‘not to dare or to 
presume to contradict these Our Letters.’ * 

We call attention to this fact, which has apparently 
been ignored by certain historians and biographers of 
the Friar. Did Savonarola disobey any of these Papal 
commands? 


II 


By the Brief of July 21st, 1495, Savonarola was 
called to Rome. He did not go, but on July 31st he 
wrote to Alexander VI, giving his reasons for not 
going. As a matter of fact, Savonarola was so 
seriously ill with fever and dysentery that the doctors 
had forbidden all study or work, and ordered him a 
long rest. Savonarola’s letter concludes as follows: 


‘I beg your Holiness to accept these excuses as 
true and sincere, and to believe that I desire nothing 
more than to obey you and carry out your com- 
mands... . I shall require no other incentive than 
my own desire to satisfy your Holiness as soon as 
these obstacles are removed.’ ° 


It is abundantly evident from this letter that Savon- 
arola had not refused to obey the summons of the 
Pope. He expressed his readiness and desire to go, 
and, furthermore, his hope to go to Rome later. It 
is practically certain that the Pope did not receive 
this letter, and that the only communication he did 

5 * Volumus insuper et praesentium tenore, in virtute sanctae 
obedientiae districti praescipiendo, sub excommunicationis latae 
sententiae paena . . . . quatenus praesentibus literis nullo modo 


. contradicere, sive impedimentum praestare audeat aut 
praesumat.’ 


* Villari, op. cit., Doc. xxiv, Appendice, pp. cvii-cix. 
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Did Savonarola disobey the Pope? 


receive at the time was the Compendium Revelatio- 
num Savonarola had sent with the letter in explana- 
tion and exposition of what he preached. 

On September 8th, 1495, a second Brief was sent 
to ‘Our beloved sons, the Prior and community of 
San Marco, Florence,’ but by some inexplicable mis- 
chance the Brief was delivered to the Franciscans of 
Santa Croce, some of whom were very unfriendly 
towards Savonarola. He is referred to as ‘a certain 
Girolamo Savonarola of F errara,’ and he is blamed 
for his ‘ unbridled arrogance’ in having San Marco 
separated from the Congregation of Lombardy 

through the craft and cunning of certain perverse 
friars’; the Brief asserts that, although he had been 
summoned to Rome ‘in virtue of holy obedience . . . 
he not only refused to obey Us, but rendered our 
sorrow more bitter by impudently printing and pub- 
lishing what he had previously only rashly spoken.’ 
Savonarola’s case is referred to (Blessed) Sebastian 
Maggi, whom he must recognize as his judge, whose 
commands he must accept, and he must go without 
delay and without appeal wherever he may be sent. 
While his case is being examined, Savonarola is sus- 
pended from all manner of public speaking or preach- 
ing,” and the Congregation of San Marco is re-united 
with that of Lombardy.’ 

Savonarola was at Fiesole when the Brief arrived, 
but returned to Florence at once. He read the Brief 
to the community of San Marco and prepared his reply 
to the charges made against him. Space will not per- 

7*Interea vero dum hac causa coram praefato vicario dis- 
cutitur ab omni declamandi in populo et publice legendi officio 
per praesentes litteras praefatum hieronimum suspensum esse 
decernimus.’ 

* Luotto gives the Brief in full, op. cit., pp. 606-608, and 


a translation is given in the volume by the late Father J. L. 
O’Neil, O.P., Was Savonarola Excommunicated? pp. 38-41. 
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mit us to give the full text of this reply, which is 
dignified, calm, convincing.’ 

The community of San Marco wrote to the Pope on 
September 28th, and sent a copy of Savonarola’s let- 
ter of July 31st; Savonarola sent his reply on Sep- 
tember 29th. He writes: ‘At the close of my letter 
(July 31st) I besought your Holiness to excuse me 
because on another occasion I would be able to go 
to Rome to my greater satisfaction. / am surprised 
that your Holiness did not receive my answer, and 
therefore I took care to enclose a copy of it in the 
letter sent to your Holiness yesterday by the Commu- 
nity, so that your Holiness might see that they have 
spoken falsely who said I had refused to obey... . 
As I have already stated, I have so many powerful 
and bitter enemies that I cannot go outside this city, 
or even from the Priory, without taking the greatest 
precautions, because of the countless snares laid to 
entrap me. How is it, therefore, that the Brief sum- 
mons me to appear before the Vicar of Lombardy, 
wherever he may summon me, when there are so many 
places in Italy where I could not go without exposing 
myself to certain danger of death? Why is this, save 


* Father O’Neil gives the translation of Savonarola’s reply 
in full, op. cit., pp. 22-37. Father Lucas, S.J., in his bio- 
graphical study of Savonarola (London, Sands and Co., second 
edition), gives portions of this reply with a running commentary 
upon them. It is regrettable that he should state: ‘ This 
letter . . . . is not among the writings of Fra Girolamo which 
have been declared to be free from dogmatic or moral error’ 
(p. 189). The statement would lead an ordinary reader to 
infer that some writings of Savonarola had been declared to 
be infected with ‘ dogmatic or moral error.’ The truth is none 
of Savonarola’s writings have been declared to be infected 
with error, either dogmatic or moral. Cf. Etude sur Jérome 
Savonarole, by Pére Bayonne, O.P. (Paris, 1879), pp. 276-298: 
Quarto centenario (Fierenze, 1898), pp. 87-89, 110-111, 114-115, 
351-354- The Life of St. Philip Neri, by Cardinal Capecelatro, 
English translation, second edition, pp. 269-272. 
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Did Savonarola disobey the Pope? 


because wicked men have craftily suggested false- 
hoods to your Holiness avd have not given you my 
letter?’ *° 

The Brief Quia divini consilii, of September 8th, 
was followed by another, Quam multa et varia, on 
September 9th, addressed to Father Sebastian Maggi, 
ordering him ‘in virtue of holy obedience, and under 
penalty of excommunication /atae sententiae, that im- 
mediately (statim) on receipt of this letter he shall 
summon Savonarola to appear in person before him 
within a certain time appointed by Maggi, and de- 
mand a sincere and true explanation of Savonarola’s 
sermons and published writings.’ ™ 

Now let us remember that by the Brief of Sep- 
tember 8th the Pope had suspended Savonarola from 
all public speaking ‘ while his case was being exam- 
ined by the aforesaid Vicar’ Maggi. Did Savonarola 
appear before him, and was his case examined by 
Maggi? We may presume that Maggi, whose holiness 
has received the official recognition of the Church, 
would not delay in carrying out the order he had re- 
ceived, but no official record of the trial has been 
discovered so far. It may-be that Savonarola’s adver- 
saries took care that such records should not remain, 
and Tancredino and other bitter enemies of Savon- 
arola were at Bologna where Maggi resided. If the 
verdict had been against Savonarola it would assur- 
edly have been published. But we possess indirect 
evidence that the trial had taken place, and that judg- 
ment had been given in Savonarola’s favour. 

On March 26th, 1496, Becchi, the Florentine 
Envoy at Rome, wrote to the Ten that Savonarola’s 
enemies were moving heaven and earth to have his 
preaching suspended completely and Savonarola con- 

Cf. O’Neil, op. cit., pp. 31-33. 

Cf. O'Neil, op. cit., p. 40. This Brief was first published 
by Luotto. Op. cit., Appendice, Doc. I, pp. 605-606. 
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demned. ‘I understand,’ he continues, ‘that they 
have sent and are diligently searching for certain, in- 
dictments which were made against Fra Girolamo a 
Bologna; altogether the Pope is of a mind to chastise 
and punish him. The general of the Dominicans here, 
and many other learned religious, holy and saintly 
men, are reassured concerning the motives and cause 
of Fra Girolamo.’ * 

They found nothing incriminating, however, and a 
month later, on April 23rd, Becchi again wrote to the 
Ten: * The Pope is fairly well satisfied concerning the 
affairs of Fra Girolamo.’ In the sermon Savonarola 
preached on the Third Sunday of Lent, 1496, he de- 
clared: ‘ They (his adversaries) have not discovered 
any falsehoods spoken or written by me... . You 
know what you brought about at Bologna, but you see 
how mistaken you were, and how you were unable to 
convict me of untruth. If I had not spoken the truth, 
you may be assured that, after the lapse of such a time, 
the fact would be known everywhere.’ It is worthy 
of remark that he did not blame Alexander VI as the 
cause of the trouble, but invariably threw the blame 
upon certain other men who had deceived the Pope, 
nor was he wrong in doing so. Paolo Somenzi, Envoy 
of Lodovico Sforza, had written to his master on 
January 29th, 1495: ‘ That Friar Girolamo of Ferrara 
still persists in his evil disposition and deeds. For 
this reason I will do something to embroil him with 
the people .. .. I hope that within a few days I 
shall be able to convince the people effectively that 
this Friar is their enemy and is deceiving them.’ 

12 Nuovi documenti e Studi intorno a Girolamo Savonarola, 
per cura di Alessandro Gherardi, Ila, Edizione (Firenze, 1887), 
pp. 140-142. 

‘811 Papa resta assai bene satisfacto circha alle cose di fra 
Jeronimo, ibid., p. 143. 

14 Arch. Stor. Italiano. Nuova Serie. Tome. xviii, pp., 2, 6, 
$qq.- 
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Did: Savonarola disobey the Pope? 


Savonarola’s sentiments in regard to the Brief of 
September 8th were made known in a letter he wrote 
to a fellow Dominican in Rome on September 15th, 
which he concludes with the following words: ‘If I 
cannot otherwise save my conscience than by obeying 
the Brief, obey it I certainly will, even though the 
whole world should go to ruin, for I have no wish 
to sin in this matter in any way even venially.’ * 

When he preached in the Cathedral of Florence, 
therefore, on October rith, 1495, Girolamo Savon- 
arola did not disobey the commands of Alexander VI, 
he was under no censure at the time, and had in- 
curred none. He was free to preach when he pleased, 
since the condition imposed by the Pope when he 
suspended him from preaching had been observed. 
We do not agree with Father Lucas, who says that by 
the subsequent Brief of October 16th, 1495, the Pope 
“suspends the appointment of Maggi as judge in the 
case,’ ** because the reasons we have given are against 
his statement, even though the Brief, Licet uberius, 
was not published in Florence until October 26th and 
Savonarola’s case had been heard before this date. 
Neither do we agree with the same writer when he tells 
us that Maggi was the man to whom Savonarola ‘ re- 
fused to submit when ordered to do so by the Pope.’ ”’ 
Savonarola protested against the appointment of 
Maggi as judge, but we have no evidence that he ‘ re- 
fused to submit’ to him. 


(To be continued.) 
StanisLaus M. Hoacan, O.P. 
15 Cf. O'Neil, op. cit., pp. 41-45. 


1° Op, cit., pp. 194-195. 
7 Op. cit., p. 10, note. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


RUM-RUNNING. 
To THE EpitTor oF BLACKFRIARS 


Sir,—May a British subject (and a Catholic), resident at 
present in the U.S.A., venture to offer what he is convinced is 
the true explanation of the application of the term ‘rum- 
running ’ to the collective activities of those engaged in cir- 
cumventing the outrageous Volstead Act, to which your contri- 
butor refers as a ‘mystery’ in the article, ‘ The Ethics of 
Rum-Running,’ in January BLACKFRIARS? 


It is merely, the most recent and most notorious instance of 
a vulgarism so antique and so common in this country as to 
be entitled to be considered a national use of applying the 
word ‘rum’ to wines and every form of spirits—practically 
including beer, etc.—which falls under the condemnation and 
ban of the new Manichees, 


Let me quote here a passage from that delightful and admir- 
able American classic, The Autocrat of the Breakfast-Table, 
by the late Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes, of Boston and Cam- 
bridge, Mass. [To emphasise what I said of its antiquity, | 
quote from my own copy, which is dated 1866 (Ticknor and 
Fields), but I observe on the fly-leaf the following : ‘ Entered 
according to Act of Congress in the year 1858, by Oliver 
Wendell Holmes, etc., etc., which, I take it, was the date of 
the first edition. ] 


Here is the passage, p. 219: 
‘ Here I was interrupted by a question which I am very 


unwilling to report, but have confidence in those friends 
who examine these records to commit to their candor.’ 


‘A person at the table asked me whether I ‘‘ went in 
for rum as a steady drink? ’’ His manner made the ques- 
tion highly offensive ; but I restrained myself, and answered 
thus : 


‘ Rum I take to be the name which unwashed moralists 
apply alike to the product distilled from molasses and the 
noblest juices of the vineyard. Burgundy in all its sunset 
glow is rum; champagne, ‘ the foaming wine of Eastern 
France,’ is rum; hock, which our friend the Poet speaks 
of as 
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‘The Rhine’s breastmilk, gushing cold and bright, 
‘Pure as the moon, and maddening) as her light,’ 
is rum. Sir, I repudiate the loathsome vulgarism as an 
insult to the first miracle wrought by the Founder of our 


religion. I address myself to the company,’ etc., etc., for a 
full page more ; 


but this is sufficient to establish my point that wine, spirits, et 
hoc genus omne, were vulgarly known as ‘ Rum,’ in the United 
States nearly a century ago. 


So wrote an American Gentleman, and man of letters, of 
that time; and’ I, am sure such of his kind as are left would 
both assent to the fact and echo his sentiments now. 


Sir, believe me, 
Your obedient servant, 
R. T. NicHOoL. 


8r 








BOOK REVIEWS 


Curistian Fpgas IN Po.iticat History. (Holland Memorial 
Lectures, 1925). By C. E. Osborne, M.A., T.C.D. (Lon. 
don, John Murray; pp. xiv. 319; 10/6 net). 


Canon Osborne has found that work in his parish of Walls- 
end-on-Tyne has but rivetted his thoughts on Christianity asa 
social force. These Holland lectures of his deserved to be 
published and, once published, deserved to be read, if only 
for the chapter on the Romantic and the Christian Socialist 
Movements. 

That the name of Cobbett is not found in this chapter, or 
indeed elsewhere in the lectures, may perhaps be traced to 
the deliberate boycott organised by the Universities against the 
man who so fearlessly said that to save England men must go 
back to the economic and religious ideals of Catholic England, 
Canon Osborne is a guiltless and guileless heir of this boycott. 

For a Catholic the dramatic interest of this chapter on the 
Romantic and Christian Socialist Movements is the outlined 
contrast between the two groups whom Canon Osborne calls 
the Tractarians and, the Mauricians. 

Names of the great Victorians flit in and out of the con- 
trast. ‘ The real precursor of the attitude of the Christian 
Socialists of 1848 was the poet Southey, at once Tory, Church- 
man, and enemy of economic individualism. Coleridge also 
had sowed seed, the growth of which they developed ’ (p. 252). 
The two poets had more influence on religious and economic 
thought than they knew. It is startling to find that Coleridge, 
to whom the Tractarians owed so much, might almost be called 
the morning star of the Mauricians. 

A fascinating contrast is outlined in the following paragraph. 
‘ Prof. F. D. Maurice was the invaluable centre of the group. 
He held the important position of Chaplain at Lincoln’s Inn, 
where his sermons made profound impression on thoughtful 
minds, similar and yet dissimilar to the effect produced by 
Newman’s Parochial and Plain Sermons at St. Mary’s, Oxford’ 
(pp. 252-253). Students of Newman have often been struck 
by his almost entire aloofness from the great social difficulties 
which, to use the phrase of the Rerum Novarum, were then, as 
now—but then not as manifestly as they are now—‘ the pres- 
sing question of the hour.’ That pressing question Newman 
and the Tractarians seemed hardly, to discern. 
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Canon Osborne is giving Catholics food for thought in the 
following masterly outline: ‘ While the two groups in ques- 
tion, i.e., the Tractarians and the Mauricians had in common 
a sense of the corporate and organic side of life and religion, 
their disciples and descendants respectively moved for some 
time in absolutely different atmospheres, and only touched to 
start away from each other in common repulsion. Dr. Pusey 
himself wrote that Mr. Maurice and he ‘‘ worshipped a dif- 
ferent God’’ and the doctor also regarded Kingsley’s Hypatia 
as an immoral book. Maurice, with a more gentle spirit, 
wished that the Tractarians would be really Catholic, instead 
of, as he held them to be, partly Papist and partly Protestant ’ 
(p. 253). Historically speaking, the Tractarian Movement was 
so deliberately a counter-attack on English Liberalism that 
even Maurice’s cry for social justice seemed to the first Tract- 
arians the summons to follow the Liberal banner. It might 
have fared otherwise with the Tractarian Movement if it had 
borrowed from Lacordaire’s revival in France some of the 
social enthusiasm when he and Frederic Ozanam ‘ almost 
persuaded’ France to follow. 

We cannot forbear one last quotation. It comes with be- 
wildering inconsistency from a Church which commissions a 
Bishop for whom the Mass is Magic. ‘In regard to the social 
implications of the Eucharist, it seemed to the ordinary Liberal 
Protestant as if the ideas connoted by the Mass were essenti- 
ally and alway of a retrograde type, the half-dispelled and 
lurking shadows of a past era of priestly magic. Yet the fact 
remains that over and above the liturgical theological and even 
artistic reasons which have led in so many quarters to a strong 
reaction against the wholesale condemnation of the Mass at 
the sixteenth century Reformation, there are also indications of 
the feeling ofa certain fitness and coherence between the plac- 
ing the social element of religion in the forefront, on the one 
hand, and the need, on the other, for a central and dramatic 
act of worship, the meeting-point of the entire Church, in 
which both sacrifice and fellowship should be represented and 
made effectual by the supreme sacrifice of Christ’ (p. 256). 
‘In the phrase due at a later date to Mr. Birrell, they felt 
that it is the Mass that matters. .... The bread and wine 
of the Eucharist meant for these younger Catholics the office 
of Christianity as consecrating the whole of life and not merely 
as rescuing the individual ’ (p. 255). Altogether, a book worth 
writing and reading. 

Vincent McNass, O.P. 
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Wuo 1s My NeicHsour? By Henry Somerville, M.A. (Pp. 
175- Harding & More, Ltd.; 2/6.) 

This ‘ School Manual of Civics ’ is full of useful information 
and good common sense. Mr. Somerville defines the civics 
of his book as ‘the more elementary parts of the sciences of 
politics and social economics’ and hopes that he has brought 
the subject ‘ within the grasp of the average pupil of twelve 
years of age and upwards.’ Certainly at Catholic elementary 
schools, and no less at other and more famous Catholic estab- 
lishments the average pupil of twelve and upwards should be 
able to master this well-ordered and simple guide to knowledge 
—if only an overcrowded school time-table can allow yet one 
more subject. The twenty-seven chapters cover a wide field— 
Imperial Parliament, local government, administration of jus- 
tice, League of Nations, capital and labour, co-operation and 
competition, trade unions, public health; these are but a few 
of the items of our civics. And each chapter is supplied with 
*‘ questions and points for essays.’ But why in a handbook so 
carefully compiled, so generally accurate and well printed, is 
Mr. Ramsay MacDonald described, on page 133, as ‘an ex- 
Prime Minister ’? 


J.C. 
TRACTATUS DE EccLesia Curistr: AD UsumM STUDENTIUM 
THEOLOGIAE FUNDAMENTALIS. By G. M. Paris, O.P. 


(Turin: Marietti; 8vo, pp. 254; 12 liras.) 


As may be gathered from the title, this is not a personal and 
penetrating enquiry into the nature of the Church but a manual 
of Catholic apologetics, not a ‘ Spirit of Catholicism’ but a 
skeleton. As such we can recommend it to ecclesiastical pro- 
fessors and students. The author, a Maltese Dominican, has 
not forgotten what the purpose of a text-book is, and he has 
drawn upon his teaching experience to provide a clear and well- 
balanced outline which should be well within the compass of a 
year’s class-work. There is nothing fresh in plan or matter, 
indeed it can be regarded as a fourth and condensed edition 
of De Groot’s ‘ Summa Apologetica’ in an easier and neater 
Latin, with additions from Tanqueray and Schultes. Proof is 
built up on the customary triad, Scripture, Tradition and 
what Father Vernon’s latest critics seem rather to despise 
as the ‘ decuit ergo fecit ’ argument, but which finds an effec 
tive place in a compendium of this sort by the side of scrip 
tural and patristic texts which, lifted out of their context, 
are not in themselves intellectually very impressive, although 
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it is useful to have the references. Text-slinging had a place 
in the polemics of the seventeenth century and may even be 
useful on the outdoor platform of the Catholic Evidence Guild, 
but nowadays apologetical arguments directly drawn from 
Scripture are properly the matter of Biblical criticism and 
scientific exegesis, and to what an impasse they may lead in 
a tabloid treatise like the present may be seen from the fol 
lowing quotation, which is its own condemnation: ‘ Ubi argu 
mentis nostris adversarii restringuntur, ad ridiculam evasi- 
onem recurrunt, sc. quod textus nostri authentia carent!!!’ 
(p. 22). The peculiar value of the book, however, is the con- 
cise and economical treatment of its chosen subject and 
method. Apart from the usual scriptural and patristic texts, 
there are few references, and of these a disproportionate num- 
ber for a text-book are to periodical articles which even could 
they be consulted are often of scarcely more than ephemeral 
value, the Catholic newspaper press seeming here almost a 
major source. There is no alphabetical index. 
T.G. 


AMONG THE FRANCISCAN TERTIARIES. By Nesta de Robeck. 
(J. M. Dent & Sons; 10/6 net.) 


This is a book which every man of desires in the Third 
Order of St. Francis should ask Providence to put on his book- 
shelf.. 

Approaching it without hope (for we have a mental diges- 
tion still disordered by the Septcentenary glut of talk about St. 
Francis) and disliking the palé green insipidity of its jacket and 
the characterless violet of its binding (for all Franciscan books 
should be habited in grey or brown or undyed linen or poor 
canvas, to our mind) we discovered on pages 2 and 3 that the 
author had sat at the feet of eminent authorities, and so we 
approached the first chapter with at least considerate respect. 
Before we had reached the end of it—it is ‘Concerning the 
Third Order ’—we had come to realise that this book will do 
the Order a great service. Here is proportion, sensitive to 
heavenly values; no mere picture book of incidents, but a 
scholarly book on the Spirit of the Order written with the sim- 
plicity that the Order has too often allowed to become effort- 
less puerility. This simplicity is the fruit, rather than the 
frothy flower, of thought. Reading on, one sees the definite, 
distinct, radical power of the Third Order, its appeal to the 
primal generosities of every child of grace, innocent and peni- 
tent, to the almost natural as well as supernatural belief in 
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an ever-active Providence. It blows—the wind of Pentecost— 
in the mouth of those born again by baptism to make them 
live the life of prayer which is as natural and forceful as 
breathing. Its happiness is that which St. Thomas points out 
to be the natural life of man. There is the secret. 

In this book we see it in the sketches of Bd. Angela of 
Foligno, of St. Margaret of Cortona, of St. Louis of France, 
Bd. Ramon Lull, St. Bridget of Sweden, the little known Bd. 
Ippolito Galantini—each character growing in it, exquisitely 
strenuous like plants in deep, leaf-moulded soil, their variety 
fed alike by it. 

And Bd. Benedetto Cottolengo! That last sketch is the crown 
of the book. He only died in 1842, and yet all the victorious 
folly of Il Poverello himself never made the world look more 
foolish than did this late born son of his, with ‘ La Piccola 
Casa della Divina Providensia,’ his religious orders by the 
dozen, his Utopian remedies for all the ills the world is heir 
to. Now we have discovered him! Blessed Benedetto, send 
us each a copy of this book! 

T. O. S. F. 


Tue CATHOLIC CHURCH AND THE DestituTE. By John O’Grady. 
(Pp. 140. Burns, Oates & Washbourne; 4/-). 


To this volume in the ‘ Calvert Series’ Mr. Hilaire Belloc, 
the general editor, supplies a preface. A vehement, threaten- 
ing and prophetic preface. ‘If you pretend to be a Socialist 
without being a Communist you are a liar,’ declares Mr. Belloc, 
which really seems a somewhat severe remark; besides being 
nonsense, and mischievous nonsense at that. Not only in 
Great Britain, where thousands of Catholics ‘ pretend to be 
Socialists’ and are certainly not Communists, but throughout 
Europe Socialists and Communists are in bitter opposition. 
The fact that the Communist Party forbids membership to all 
who make profession of Christian belief separates Socialists 
from Communists, for in England, in especial, Socialists have 
always numbered Christians and Catholics in their ranks. Of 
course it is true that in 1848, when Marx and Engels issued 
their Communist Manifesto, the terms ‘Communist’ and 
* Socialist’ did mean the same thing; but in the course of 
eighty years the Socialist has become a social reformer favour- 
ing State ownership and co-operative control, and the Com- 
munist has fixed his headquarters at Moscow. 

However, an editor’s extravagant obiter dictum must not 
discourage the reader from the study of this very instructive 
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book, with its explanation of the Christian doctrine of charity, 
its survey of Catholic charities before and after the Reforma- 
tion and its very full and detailed account of Catholic charities 
in America to-day. The author notes that ‘ Catholic social 
work naturally falls into two important divisions, namely, the 
work of caring for individuals and families in need of special 
assistance and the betterment of the economic conditions of 
the wage-earning group.’ ‘ While these two types of work 
are inextricably bound up one with the other . ... . we find 
that they are widely separated. The persons interested in 
what is known as Catholic social action constitute an entirely 
different group from those engaged in Catholic charity work 
in Germany, France, Belgium, England and to some extent 
also in the United States.’ It was otherwise with that great 
man Frederick Ozanam. The author knows more of America 
than of England. When he tells us ‘ under the leadership of 
Cardinal Manning they ’—‘ the Catholics of England ’—“‘rallied 
to the support of the organised labor movement,’ we can only 
regret that the Catholics of England generally did nothing of 
the sort, though a few notable exceptions might be named. 


‘ Bonne Mere’ Rev. MoTHer Cuupin. By R.P. Mortier, 
O.P. Translated by the Dominican Nuns at Portobello 
Road, London. (Sands & Co.; 5/- net.) 


Thérése Chupin was born at Nantes under the very shadow 
of the Terror and the names occurring at almost every page 
of her biography are eloquent of the tragic times with which 
the eighty-three years of her life were interwoven. But the 
chief interest of this book lies not so much in its historic set- 
ting as in the dealings of Divine Providence with the soul of 
its humble Bretonne heroine. 

Strength of character and holiness above the ordinary were 
certainly the endowment of the young girl who at twenty-four 
years of age was made, sorely against her will, Superintendent 
of the St. Lazare Prison for Women. She began her task by 
obtaining the King’s pardon for two unfortunate women who 
were under sentence of death, and within a few years worked 
a marvellous transformation in the place even then known as 
the worst spot in Paris. So well did she make herself loved 
that when the revolutionaries of 1848 stormed the prison the 
women. saved her life by covering her with their own uniform. 
Her work of heroic and unfaltering charity continued for 
twelve years and then, the Government having decreed that 
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the supervision of the prison should be given to nuns, Thérése 
Chupin left St. Lazare and went to live in a tiny flat in the 
Rue de Vaugirard. There one dark night two discharged 
prisoners knocked at her door. They were homeless and 
alone, and in their need had sought the only friend they knew. 
There was but little room, little furniture, and only six francs 
fifty of capital—borrowed, at that—but Thérése opened her 
door and her arms to the outcasts, and thus began St. Anne’s 
Refuge, later to develop into the Congregation of Our Lady 
of Grace. 

The history of this development now published is a timely 
tribute to the memory of one who would have rejoiced at the 
recent amalgamation of the Congregations of Dominican Sis- 
ters whose English Congregation, sprung from her own foun- 
dation of Our Lady of Grace at ChAtillon, loses its identity 
‘for the greater good of the Order and its work.’ This, in 
her sublime humility, was ever the ambition of her who was 
known to all by the simple but eloquent title of ‘ Bonnie Mére.’ 

The translator seems to have had some little difficulty with 
the preface, but the rest of the book is well done. 

M.D. 


Tue Inwarp Vision. By R. H. J. Steuart, S.J. (Longmans, 
Green & Co.; 5/-.) 


Having been asked to review this book I have read it and 
re-read it and dallied over it and enjoyed it—and quite by the 
way, of course, severely tried the editorial patience. I must 
admit that I am not the person who should review it. Don’t 
let us discuss the question of competence or incompetence, That 
is the Editor's affair. I can only say that the book has the 
same effect upon me as those books which are called mystical. 
Now, I am not a mystical person. I’ve never even wanted to 
have a vision. No nonsense about me—that is my secret boast, 
though I suppose to the eyes of others I have as much nonsense 
about me as any other average Tom or Dick. But when I 
read the Psalms, or The Cloud of Unknowing or Richard Rolle, 
I am afraid I get thoroughly out of my depth. I have a vague 
impression that I am not always understanding the full meaning 
of what I read, yet I go on reading, gripped and as it were 
haunted and possessed by the words before me. Father Steuart 
explains that one may hold a truth yet without inwardly possess- 
ing it. It is the reality beneath all the verbal wrappages that 
matters : it is not the formula or the symbol or the glass through 
which you see darkly that should concern us so much as the 
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shining truth which is reached with the mind’s eye. Now I 
dare to ask : is it not possible for one to reach some knowledge 
of the truth without any very clear understanding of the formula 
or without consciously attending to the glass through which we 
peer darkly? I am not setting store by the inner light or by 
intuitions or immediate illuminations of the intellect. Perhaps I 
am only asserting Father Steuart’s Inward Vision which comes 
from God-given faith. Nisi credideritis, non intelligetis, I 
should describe Father Steuart’s book in many of its parts as 
the beautiful expression of the inexpressible. The theologian 
will perhaps complain here and there of the particular word or 
symbol or formula, but there are truths, as Fr. Steuart points 
out, which it is impossible to express in language which does 
not lay itself open to misconstruction. When, for instance, 
there is question of the divine nature, ‘ words can never be 
more than wavering shadows of the reality which they would 
suggest.’ 

O world invisible, we view thee, 

O world intangible, we touch thee, 

O world unknowable, we know thee, 

Inapprehensible, we clutch thee, 


is the poet’s account of this conflict between symbol and the 
reality for which the symbol stands. Father Steuart has the 
seeing eye and in The Inward Vision he suggests with freshness 
and originality the great realities which he has the gift of 


making real to his readers. 
- C.N.L. 


Tue Litrte FLOWERS OF SAINT CATHERINE OF SIENA. Culled 
from Old Manuscripts by Innocenzo Taurisano of the 
Order of Preachers. Translated from the Italian by Char- 
lotte Dease. (Harding & More, Ltd., The Ambrosden 
Press, London, W.C.1; 3/6 net.) 


This is a little work of manifold value. It will be an excel- 
lent introduction to St. Catherine, inciting the reader to study 
larger works on the saint, while to her lovers of long standing 
it will be a discovery and fresh delight. Particularly interesting 
are the Miracles, recorded by an anonymous writer during the 
saint’s lifetime, and the hitherto unpublished deposition of Fra 
Simone da Cortona in the Castellano Process, where he shows 
Catherine’s patient and tender indulgence towards his morbidly 
sensitive nature. We are pleased, too, to have details from 
that solemn and consequential worthy, Ser Christofano di Gano, 
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who would have been so astonished to know that he provides 
the comic element in the Catherinian drama. 

The translator has succeeded admirably, and makes us wish 
that she would give us a complete English rendering of Blessed 
Raymund’s Legenda, the existing version being heavy and alto- 
gether unpalatable. 

The book is excellently printed, and has for frontispiece the 
exquisite picture of St. Catherine by Borgognone in the National 
Gallery. It is probably not unlike her, for it seems based on the 
very interesting, though—and because—caricature-like portrait 
by Vanni. 

S.M.B. 


Ten PottsH Fotk Tates. Told by M. O’Reilly, from the 
French of Suzanne Strowska. (Burns, Oates & Wash- 
bourne ; 3/6). 


These stories are for children, so J have read them to child- 
ren and taken their verdict—‘ jolly good.’ Like most of the 
best foreign folk tales, these bear a relationship, sometimes a 
little obscure, but always interesting, to stories already fami- 
liar to us in our own, language; but there is a strong sense of 
nationalism in them, and a wealth of local colour that makes 
them still more attractive, besides ten excellent black and 
white illustrations by Dorothy Mills; and there is, too, a sense 
of humour in the telling that is not lost on the children. But 
since, in this instance, they are written for boys and girls with 
an English up-bringing, it seems to me pointless to mention, 
for example, that a merchant ‘ went to sleep peacefully beside 
his spouse who was faithful to him,’ when the facts have no 
effect on the story. One doesn’t wish to be prudish, but 
surely there is plenty of time for children to read of the inti- 
macies of marriage, carelessly touched upon, in the future? 

R.R. 


A — One’s Own. By Virginia Woolf. (Hogarth Press ; 
5/-- 

One is not inclined to enter it. Feminism is so closely allied 
to the ‘ Social question,’ a discussion of which bans the sense 
of humour, that we fear.we should leave the room depressed 
and bored. But in fact this room is different ; and one emerges 
from a brilliant experience, comparable to a Platonic dialogue. 
From all sides the arguments come ; they circle round the object, 
shower darts upon it, are shielded off, reduced to ridicule. It 
is an intelligent book, not pedantry. 
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Book Reviews 


All first class works of thought, of art, of scholarship of any 
kind have been produced by human beings with leisure, inde- 
pendence, a room of their own. Without that, however great 
the genius, the work cannot be flawless. It will manifest dis- 
tractions, lack integrity. The reproach that women until recent 
times, have not shone in the first rank of scholars, can be 
wholly met by pointing to the fact that for them such conditions 
have been lacking. This is Mrs. Woolf’s thesis, and she illus- 
trates it by a lucid historical sketch showing how women of 
genius in the past have realised their frustration ; Lady Winchel- 
sea spoiling her poetry with hatred, Dorothy Osborne confined 
to writing letters, Charlotte Bronté with half her genius unex- 
pressed ; even Jane Austen hiding her papers under her blotting 
pad. There is a very practical corollary—the essential basis of 
such leisure is sufficient cash. 

It is a plea for the contemplative life—and that women should 
have a share in it. There are opponents. Thanks to admirable 
books like All Quiet on the Western Front we are beginning to 
dissociate the image of war from those of honour and glory. 
We still need to dissociate the image of woman from that of 
mental inferiority. It is a barbarous association; and it is 
comforting to know that so sturdy a Briton, the conservative 
and cant-hating Dr. Johnson, realised it. But there is another 
—Mrs. Woolf might be surprised to know—who, seven cen- 
turies ago, affirmed her central thesis. When Dominic Guzman, 
to the aggressive scandal of his contemporaries, abolished 
manual labour for his Order and substituted study he was point- 
ing out that learning demands leisure and uninterrupted time. 
He even stressed the point, urging that all temporal matters 
should be in the hands of lay brethren. But his was an Order 
for men? Primarily, indeed, but was there not Prouille? 

A.M. 


Sons oF Jacos. By Mary Grace Ashton. (Murray; 7/6). 


Those who have followed the development of Mary Grace 
Ashton will be delighted with her new book. It is written in 
the same graphic style as her two earlier books, with an even 
deeper understanding of the tangled threads of human motive 
and the intricacies of the free mechanism of the will. The 
story is a study of three Jewish young men, each of these 
brothers typical of one phase of Jewish life, the keen business 
man, the dreaming artist in music, and the irritable and irri- 
tatingly inefficient grumbler. But the story is not a study of 
their complete characters but rather of their characters as 
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shown in their relationship to their women-folk; at least this 
is true of the two elder sons. The youngest son and his father 
are rather foils to the other personalities than personalities 
themselves. Naturally, perhaps, the characters of the women- 
folk are drawn more convincingly than are the characters of 
the men. We are shewn womanhood as the protector of man, 
not merely of the artist against a business world, but of the 
business man against his own hard selfishness. The inefficient 
grumbler is protected at last by religion, his father by a new 
opportunity to make money. Of course love, religion, and 
business are supports of the will-to-live; but it is love that is 
most explored of the three in the Sons of Jacob. We have to 
think out for ourselves what love is, and then, indeed, how 
love must be different for the man and the woman. He loves 
and marries because he needs love; she marries and loves be- 
cause she sees that she is needed for his love. The man’s vague 
passion seems half selfishness, the woman’s practical devotion 
seems half toil. The man gives everything he has in order to 
obtain what he needs even more; the woman takes all he has 
because only so can she give him the complement to his need. 
He has selfish generosity and she a generous selfishness; he 
gives to ‘take, and she takes to give. And that, says Miss 
Ashton, is why the world goes on. We really should not be 
surprised if this were true. 
B.]J. 


Periop. By Hugh Speaight. (Blackwell; 2/6). 


In this collection of seven essays, the author, under the 
invocation of ‘ the Spirit of Period,’ has endeavoured to look 
into the past, hoping in that way to learn to love the present, 
which he finds not to his liking. We hope he has succeeded. 
The excursion he has made, however, does not cover very much 
ground. He does go back as far as Sappho; but, for the rest, 
Balzac is the ultimate point to which ‘ the Spirit of Period ’ 
guides him. He has some curious things to say about the 
Irish and about Jesuit education in his essay on Joyce. His 
remarks on the Nineties and the days of King Edward are some- 
times interesting, but the style throughout is too affected. 
Censorship worries him, but he is prepared to submit. In pub- 
lishing these essays he has at least shown that he has the 
courage of his own, and not infrequently of other people’s 
convictions. 


H.J.B.G. 
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